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The Political Split in Burma 


BY FRANK N. TRAGER 


>a Topay is in the midst of a crisis precipitated 
by a major split in the ruling Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League, the outcome of which is bound to 
have profound effects on her leadership and _ political 
institutions during the second decade of her independ- 
ence. A striking indication of the gravity of the situa- 
tion was the announcement by Prime Minister U Nu on 
September 26 that he planned, constitutionally, to turn 
over the Government of Burma to Commander-in-Chief 
General Ne Win who would become Prime Munister 
on October 28 while presumably retaining his com- 
mand over the Armed Forces. Yet in appraising this 
political split one must not forget that roughly 80 per- 
cent of Burma’s population is diligently at work in the 
cultivation of paddy and other agricultural products; 
that several hundred thousand acres have been re- 
claimed, resettled and replanted during the past two 
years;' that after a poor start this year’s paddy harvest 
will probably yield 1.6 miilion tons of rice for export 
(at least 400,000 tons more than earlier, pessimistic 
forecasts indicated); that Burma’s mineral and forest 
production is steadily climbing as internal security im- 
proves; that Burma’s few new industrial plants are be- 
ginning to produce, revealing (as in the Jute Mill, the 
Pharmaceutical Factory, the Silk-reeling Plant and other 
enterprises which the writer visited) the genuine and 
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for the Council on United States relations with Burma. 





1 The writer visited several of these encouraging, U.S.- 
supported resettlement projects in the Delta during late 





August. 


not unexpected adaptability of the Burmese to the 
machine. 

The present split is the result of personal and or- 
ganizational rivalries, rather than one based on poli- 
tical programs. The war-born Resistance movement, 
dominant in national and local politics since then, 
the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League (AFPFL), 
a coalition then of parties and economic and eth- 
nic organizations formed under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Aung San (the undisputed symbol of Burmese 
nationalism), has been split beyond useful repair.* 
There is every reason to suppose that the split was con- 
templated, if not actually planned, with equanimity 
by Prime Minister U Nu who has held that post (with 
one major eight-month interlude in 1956-57) since 
Aung San was assassinated in July 1947. His was the 
decision which finally separated the key figures and 
groups who had dominated the AFPFL since its incep- 
tion. He had originally planned to create a new party, 
yielding the AFPFL label to his former comrades. But 
on this point a number of his allies from the AFPFL 
advised against giving the Opposition what they re- 
garded as a potent political vote-capturing symbol, in- 
cluding that of the founding father, Aung San. Though 
the AFPFL name would have been used by both sides 





2 For a brief summary of the AFPFL background see the 
author's “The New Temper of Burmese Politics,” Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, Vol. 37, No. 23, August 15, 1958. 
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if the elections had been held (as originally planned) 
in late November or December, now, since the elec- 
tions are to be postponed until next spring, U Nu may 
decide to go forward with his original intention to or- 
ganize a completely new party. At present U Nu’s group 
is known as the “Clean” AFPFL and the Opposition 
group, under the leadership of U Ba Swe and U Kyaw 
Nyein, calls itself the “Stable” (or “Real”) AFPFL. 

The leadership which formed the AFPFL in August 
1944 had its roots in the Nationalist-Marxist amalgam 
known as the Thakin movement of the 1930's. Virtually 
all the principals on both sides in the present factional 
strife were fellow-students, comrades-in-arms and actu- 
ally participants in the events which, from the time of 
the Student Strike and the elections of 1936, gave di- 
rection to the struggle for Burmese independence, fin- 
ally and peacefully achieved on January 4, 1948. If U 
Nu was one of the “older student” leaders (he was born 
in 1907) in the late 1930's, it was because he had re- 
turned to the University to take a (never-completed) 
law degree; but the others were there too, taking their 
first degrees (their average age today is about 41). The 
individuals prominent today on both sides of the split 
cannot be dismissed as late-comers or band-wagon fol- 
lowers. Most of them have been active in various ranks 
of the leadership since before the war.* U Nu is first 
because he is (and has been since 1948) Prime Minister; 
he is the best and most favorably known, outside of 
Burma, and in any ranking of Asian leaders would be 
accorded a high place of respect. In Burma he is by 
all odds the most popular political figure, has won a 
large measure of support because of his “heart,” his 
sincere and informed piety, and his consummate ability 
to speak to the /udu (the people) in terms they under- 
stand and appreciate. However, among his comrades 
and political class-mates in the Thakin movement he 
is only one among equals. This difference in public 
and inner-circle status has been friction-creating. It oc- 
casioned an angry and petty exchange of letters between 
U Nu and deputy Prime Minister U Kyaw Nyein in 
the summer of 1956 (they were leaked to the press in 
June 1958), accentuating the growing irritation be- 
tween these two leading figures. 

I stress this long-time association of the leadership 
of the AFPFL—both before and after its formation— 


3 A new journal, the New Burma Weekly, founded this 
year by the son-in-law and daughter of the first President, 
ran in five installments in its first ten issues an account of 
the Student Strike of 1936. The author, Dr. Tha Hla, head of 
the University of Rangoon Geology Department, had been one 
of the 1936 student strikers. The series was intended to re- 
mind people that leaders from both sides of the present 
split were prominent in this crucial event in Burmese national- 
ism, and (inferentially) that they won when they stuck to- 
gether. 
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because it should, psychologically, clarify some of the 
problems arising from their tense personal relations to- 
day. This top group weathered the Japanese and British 
difficulties, achieved independence, surmounted the 
chaos created by the two main rebel groups (various 
types of Communists and a major ethnic minority, the 
Karens). As far back as November 1946 they expelled 
the still illegal Communist Party from their coalition 
and welcomed the belated split of a crypto-Communist 
splinter group in 1950—the Burma Workers and Peasant 
Party (BWPP) now a member of the National Unity 
Front (NUF).* They had the powerful cement of the 
“negative,” a fight against a well-understood series of 
foes, which served to hold them together. Their op- 
ponents were sufficiently numerous and identifiable as 
to furnish them with clear political adhesives: against 
British imperialism; against the Japanese who cynically 
offered them Asian solidarity as a device for Japanese 
imperialism ; against Communist rebels and their under- 
ground and above-ground allies; against Karen separat- 
ism fostered by certain Western groups friendly to Karen 
aspirations; against Kuomintang troops who, entering 
Burma from Yunnan after the Communist victory in 
1949, were unwilling to disband quietly and insisted on 
endangering Burma’s security by offering an excuse for 
an invasion from Communist China (the most feared 
danger). 

But the binding power of the negative weakens as 
the issues involved become attenuated or disappear. For 
a time the British can be “blamed” for past evils but 
after a while the Burmese must substitute their positive 
solutions for the problems of today. It is, for example, 
a popular sport in Burma to talk of “slave education” 
(i.e., what the British imposed), but many Burmese 
are today worried that after ten years they have failed 
to do much more than add numbers to the educational 
system while allowing the quality to decline. Similarly, 
the Burmese may (rightly) blame many difficulties on 
the war-caused devastation, but there has been since 
1954 a Burma-Japan Peace and Reparations Agree- 
ment. It does not work to everyone’s satisfaction, and 
it can be amended, but it at least exists, although it 
brings with it new problems of allocation of resources. 





4 The BWPP group gave every evidence in 1950 of follow- 
ing a Chinese Communist Party line. When the AFPFL gov- 
ernment supported the U. N. decision in Korea, the BWPP 
group publicly condemned Prime Minister U Nu and the 
AFPFL, formed their party, and organized a Parliamentary 
opposition group in December 1950. Between December 27, 
1957 and January 2, 1958 the BWPP held its national con- 
gress. It then changed its name to the Burma Workers Party 
(BWP) ; elected Thakin Chit Maung (not to be confused with 
the former Minister of Information of the same name who 
is now associated with the Swe-Nyein group) as secretary- 
general; adopted an international policy clearly following that 
of the Soviet bloc and a typical Communist domestic program. 
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Gradually, the Armed Forces under the effective lead- 
ership of General Ne Win have beaten back and sub- 
dued the rebels while building up an establishment 
which wins respect from the Burmese. The rebels, both 
Communist and Karen, failed in 1948-49 to overthrow 
the government. Since then they have been conducting 
guerilla-type warfare, with decreasing effectiveness, at- 
tempting to imitate the Chinese Communists’ “Yenan” 
period by holing up in remote parts of the jungle. 
Many have surrendered and have been rehabilitated. 
What to do about the remainder had been an issue, 
but not a seriously divisive one, in the cabinet.’ Rem- 
nants of the Chinese Nationalist troops—still command- 
ing a remote section of Northeast Burma near the Laos 
and Thailand borders—are bothersome but less of a 
threat since 1953-54, when the U.N. utilized a Good 
Offices Committee of the United States and Thailand 
to help evacuate 50 to 70 percent of these troops. 

In brief, by 1954-55 many of the political problems 
which had held the AFPFL leadership together were on 
the road to solution. They had now to use their ener- 
gies to make good on the positive programs and prom- 
ises which had always been part of their policy but 
which could not receive primary attention in the earlier 
days of independence. Postponement of some of these 
programs would have been less deleterious than im- 
proper execution. Not only were mistakes made on the 
allocation of resources and manpower, but some re- 
sources were assigned to “pork barrel” and “log-rolling” 
projects. Members of the Cabinet had their pet pro- 
grams, persons and organizations to favor and foster. In 
rough approximation it could be said that U Nu and 
his close associates (U Win, U Tin, U Raschid) were 
primarily concerned with health, welfare, education, 
housing and religious projects; Kyaw Nyein (with U 
Tun Win, Thakin Chit Maung, Thakin Tha Khin) 
gave priority to industrialization, electrification and 
hydro-power; Thakin Tin and Thakin Kyaw Tun con- 
centrated on land nationalization and agricultural loans; 
U Ba Swe on Defense and Mining. Charges of corrup- 





5 The Army proposed to wipe out the rebels; at the other 
extreme was a policy which in effect would serve to build 
them up, advocated by an above-ground Communist-front, 
“peace,” group, led by a one-time respected elder Thakin 
(Kodaw Hmaing); it has continuously agitated in behalf of 
a “Buddhist” solution in which there would be no “victor,” 
no “vanquished.” This policy supported by some Buddhist 
monks coincides with Communist rebel-leader Than Tun’s 
demand for “negotiations” with the Government for “peace,” 
not “surrender.” Though the Government had extended gener- 
ous terms of amnesty to all rebel groups, and, according to 
some Burmese observers, was excessively lenient in its dealings 
with those rebels who decided “to come out into the light” 
(the Burmese auphemism for surrender), it nonetheless re- 
fused to “negotiate” (i.e. treat as equals) with the Burma 
Communists and their leader, Than Tun. 
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tion, political pay-offs, nepotism, wives’ interference in 
husbands’ Cabinet affairs, were freely bandied about— 
some of them sticking whether true or false. 

Much of this disaffection appeared during and as the 
result of the second national elections of 1956.° The 
AFPFL and their up-country allies in the States and 
Division won a huge majority of the Parliament, but 
an Opposition appeared called the National Unity 
Front (NUF). This was composed of crypto-Commu- 
nist parties such as the Burma Workers and Peasants 
Party (led by U Ba Nyein, Thakins Lwin and Chit 
Maung), the Peoples Unity Party (headed by Thein 
Pe Myint, a former BCP leader who did not go under- 
ground) and their allies (some of Communist Thakin 
Soe’s followers and Aung San’s older, erratic “leftist” 
brother, Aung Than) ; and a new non-socialist Justice 
Party led by a former Supreme Court Court Judge, Dr. 
E. Maung. The NUF won 45 out of 250 seats in 1956. 
There were a few other opposition members, including 
the Arakanese National Unity Organization (ANUQO), 
headed by U Kyaw Min, a former officer of the In- 
dian Civil Service (ICS) and an important stock- 
holder in The Nation (a leading daily English-language 
newspaper in opposition to the AFPFL). 


The "Clean-up" 


It was at this stage, after the elections of 1956, that 
U Nu decided to leave his post as Prime Minister for 
“one year” and, as President of the AFPFL, to set 
about “cleaning it up.” When I saw him in the sum- 
mer of 1956, nothing seemed to him to be so important 
as this task. He was thoroughly convinced that the suc- 
cesses of the NUF reflected genuine dissatisfaction 
among the people with AFPFL national and local 
leadership. Fresh from the inspiration of the closing 
ceremonies of the Sixth World Buddhist Council (May 
1956), he was prepared to get rid of all AFPFL “bad 
hats” and wipe out corruption and graft which, he felt, 
had contributed so much to NUF victories. It was dur- 
ing this same summer of 1956 that his quarrel with 
Kyaw Nyein reached a climax and led to the above- 
mentioned exchange of letters. These two of the four 
principal cabinet leaders (U Ba Swe and Thakin Tin 
being the others) had disagreed on allocation of capi- 
tal resources to various developmental projects and on 
decisions with respect to particular rice “barter” agree- 
ments. (Burma faced a serious rice-glut in 1954-56, a 
fact which led to a number of rather unsatisfactory bar- 
ter agreements with the Sino-Soviet bloc; the cabinet 
had, necessarily, to approve of the disposition of the 
excess rice stocks by any means possible, but the ma- 





6 Burma held elections in April 1947 to choose its Con- 
stituent Assembly; the first general elections for the bicameral 
parliament were held in 1951-52. 
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chinery for the execution of its agreements was severely 
overtaxed and the officials concerned were certainly 
unskilled in such procedures.) It was also during the 
closing period of the Sixth World Buddhist Council 
that various cabinet wives became involved in argu- 
ments over the arrangements required for attending to 
the needs of the Buddhist pongyis (monks) attending 
the convocation; frayed tempers were by-products. 

U Nu and U Kyaw Nyein also differed on the 
methods and the personnel to be used in the League 
“clean-up.” U Kyaw Nyein indicated to me that, if 
the AFPFL could not put its house in order and do 
better both politically and economically, it “deserved 
to be thrown out,” but he nonetheless did not approve 
of U Nu’s approach to the task. He seemed to me (then 
as later in 1958) more concerned than U Nu with pro- 
tecting the over-all interests of the League, while agree- 
ing on the need for better party morality. He felt then 
and now that he was no less a moral Buddhist than 
U Nu, though, he added caustically, he “did not make 
such a show of it.” It was a foregone conclusion, when 
U Nu stepped down from his post as Prime Minister 
for one year, that U Ba Swe, the second man in the 
cabinet, capable usually of keeping the peace within 
the group, would succeed to the premiership. U Nu 
was not forced out in 1956, as has been hinted in some 
Washington and London quarters; he was not ideo- 
logically or politically at odds with his cabinet; he was 
determined to have the AFPFL exemplify in practice 
some of the Buddhist precepts which he cherished and 
for the sake of which he had just helped to complete 
the two-year (May 1954-1956) Sixth Theravada Bud- 
dhist Synod. With equal importance, he felt that the 
clean-up would check any growth of open or under- 
ground Communist-NUF strength, while it would also 
strengthen his own hand in dealing with disputes with- 
in the party and cabinet. Unlike other members of the 
inner cabinet group, U Nu did not have any base in 
a mass organization affiliated with the AFPFL.’ 

In many ways U Nu’s tour of duty (shortened to only 
eight months) as clean-up president of the AFPFL 
set the stage for the present split. In the first place he 
insisted that if he took on the full-time party job, his 
most powerful colleagues had to give full-time to their 
duties in Government. U Ba Swe, the new Prime Min- 
ister, was to reassign many of his duties as trade union 
leader to other figures in the TUCB; similarly the three 
deputy prime ministers, (Thakin Tin, U Kyaw Nyein 





7 Since the AFPFL was a “coalition” party (on the analo- 
gy of the British Labor Party), various leaders were active 
officials of its constituent groups. Thus Thakins Tin and Kyaw 
Tun concentrated upon the All Burma Peasant Organization 
(ABPO); Ba Swe on the Trade Union Congress, Burma 
(TUCB) ; Pan Myaing on the Federation of Trade Organiza- 
tions (FTO); Kyaw Nyein on Youth Groups and socialists. 
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and Sao Hkun Hkio) were to withdraw from their 
“organizational” activities in order to concentrate on 
their respective governmental tasks. However, U Kyaw 
Tun (always regarded as a key supporter of Thakin 
Tin), though retaining his cabinet post (Minister of 
Agriculture and Forests) and organizational role 
(ABPO), was also designated as Secretary-General of 
the AFPFL. It thus appeared, then and later, as if 
Thakin Tin and Kyaw Tun, who together led and con- 
trolled the powerful ABPO which in turn dispensed agri- 
cultural loans and otherwise reached the cultivators, re- 
ceived an advantage over other party colleagues.* 

All these party leaders, U Nu excepted, are com- 
mitted to the view that an organizational structure based 
on a small group of disciplined and trained “cadres” 
is desirable; that such structures can be controlled 
through a central apparatus with its power over and 
through the rewarded cadres. Thus a significant source 
of power in the AFPFL is the control of the central 
apparatus and the cadres of the constituent organiza- 
tions. Each of the more powerful figures in the AFPFL 
top leadership, again with the exception of U Nu, 
had a base within one or more of the major constituent 
groups. If they gave up their positions of strength in 
these groups, they ran the risk of being displaced in 
the AFPFL political hierarchy. In addition, the AFPFL 
itself, as distinct from the constituent groups (as in the 
British Labor Party distinction between the trade union 
hierarchy and the parliamentary party leaders), main- 
tained a national and local party-structure controlled 
from the central administration of the AFPFL whose 
two key officers are the President and the Secretary- 
General. Together the leaders of the constituent organ- 
izations with their cadres and the central officers and 
the cadres of the AFPFL itself made up the power 
structure of the multi-organization political alliance 
called the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League. Despite 
occasional Burmese references to the “Marxist” pattern 
of their political organization, the pluralist structure of 
the organization made the AFPFL a coalition rather 
than a monolithic institution. The Secretary-General 
was powerful because of patronage and jobs, but never 
by the widest stretch of imagination could he be com- 
pared to the Russian or Chinese example. 

Thus the results of the 1956 elections and U Nu’s sub- 
sequent organizational proposals and activity, which pre- 





8 There are two interpretations of this move: (a) it was 
simply a sound and wise provision to get full-time top-level 
Cabinet decision-making separated from lower-echelon ac- 
tivity; (b) it was a shrewd move to limit Kyaw Nyein’s ac- 
tivity for it would not affect Sao Hkun Hkio’s role as a leader 
in the Shan State; it could not affect Ba Swe since he as 
Prime Minister would have access to all organizations; ard, as 
will be explained, it did not cut off Thakin Tin from the 
ABPO. 
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sumably would deprive some of the leaders of their re- 
spective bases in the constituent organizations (though 
this did not actually happen), in fact sharpened the ri- 
valry in the leadership for control of the AFPFL party 
machinery. This inner party conflict, largely concealed 
from the general public, became as vigorous as upon 
occasion it has been within U.S. parties (e.g., the con- 
test between Taft and Dewey for control of the Re- 
publican Party prior to the nominating convention of 
1948 is analagous, though the Burmese factional lead- 
ers would be horrified by this comparison with the Re- 
publican Party!). 

However much these organizational issues were di- 
visive in 1956, they did not fully involve U Nu. As 
president of the AFPFL (and not a leader of any of 
its constituent groups) he might have remained for the 
most part above the party battle (which took the im- 
mediate form of a fight over the role and actions of 
the Secretary-General), or found ways of ending the 
discord,” by impartially proceeding to “clean-up” the 
Party. However, a second and perhaps decisive event 
took place which deeply affected him. While he was 
away on a Buddhist lecture tour across the Bay of 
Bengal, a group of his colleagues met privately early 
in 1957,*° and apparently decided to urge him to con- 
tinue as president of the AFPFL (or as “Chairman” 
in the style of Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese title seem- 
ingly carrying more prestige), beyond the one-year 
period prior to his return to the Prime Minister’s office; 
and that he should also continue to retain the option 
of setting the date of his return to office if he accepted 
this suggestion. 

There are, of course, at least two interpretations of 
this event. U Nu and his followers have analyzed it as 
a move to oust him from office and to shelve him po- 
litically; or at best to “kick him upstairs.” The Swe- 
Nyein group deny any such motive and cite the fact 
that U Nu’s position as League boss (with the option 
to return to the premiership) would if anything have 
been strengthened by his increasing control of the all- 
important party cadres and machinery. They would be 
running the Government, but since in their conception 
the Party is paramount and since U Nu would have 
the Party, therefore, they argue, the ouster charge is 
both false and unrealistic. 

Ambassador (to Peking) Hla Maung was designated 
to carry their proposal to U Nu but Kyaw Tun (who 
was not at the meeting and could have learned of its 








9 Inner party strife even at this early date reached the 
stage of pseudonymous attacks in the press on cabinet mem- 
bers by other cabinet members. 

10 Among those present at this meeting were U Ba Swe, U 
Kyaw Nyein, Thakin Tin, Ambassador Hla Maung (accredited 
to Peking), and General Ne Win (the Commander-in-Chief). 
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decision only, presumably, through Thakin Tin), in- 
formed U Nu first. U Nu apparently listened to, but 
did not accept, Ambassador Hla Maung’s explanation. 
The fact that U Ba Swe promptly stepped down from 
the premiership to allow U Nu to occupy that post four 
months before the expiration of the previously agreed 
one-year period is cited by the Swe-Nyein group as 
“proof” that they intended no ouster but only that U 
Nu should decide for himself. 


Intra-Party Quarrels 

These events during the first half of 1957 shook the 
Party. There was much grumbling and suspicion, only 
partly allayed when U Ba Swe decided to come to the 
United States for necessary medical treatment (that is, 
he was temporarily removing himself from the scene so 
as not to minimize the effect of U Nu’s return to 
office). Confusion resulted also from a wise decision, 
first advanced during Ba Swe’s premiership and re- 
newed when U Nu resumed that post, namely to slow 
down the investment program because of the drainage 
on foreign reserves and because it had become appar- 
ent that Burma was, in a variety of ways, over-extended 
on its developmental program. Ba Swe had announced 
a four-year plan for 1956-60 to replace the latter half 
of the 1952-60 Pyidawtha Plan. A more careful ap- 
praisal of Burma’s economic capabilities (resources, re- 
serves and skills) dictated this belt-tightening move. A 
new schedule of priorities and postponements of pro- 
jects had been adopted. On U Nu’s resumption of of- 
fice a similar decision was announced (June, 1957) 
but it appeared that a new set of priorities and post- 
ponements had been made. It was thus unclear whether 
there were now one or two “Four Year Plans”. Actu- 
ally there should have been no confusion over the pur- 
pose of either Four Year Plan, but there may well have 
been (and I believe there was) a cabinet dispute over 
whose projects would be advanced, 
shelved. 

Some of the grumblers, fairly high up in the AFPFL, 
had been saying at least since the 1956 elections that 


postponed or 


the senior party leaders were deciding too many things 
without any reference to the rank and file membership. 
This had been true for some time but the complaints 
about it had been ignored. Now, the inner party con- 
flict, the confusions over issues and personalities, which 
had been gradually seeping out to the public, led to 
a League decision announced in the summer of 1957 by 
U Nu wearing both his “hats” (of premier and party 
president). It was decided to convene the Third All- 
Burma Congress of the AFPFL. This, as indicated, was 
long overdue. A Congress had not been held in a de- 
cade, though various meetings (both mass and commit- 
tee) had been held in the interval. 
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To an extraordinary degree U Nu and U Kyaw 
Nyein hammered out a common ideological statement 
of policy for this Congress. U Nu’s speech to the Con- 
gress of January 29, 1958 was his most considered state- 
ment on “Marxism” (which he rejected as Communism) 
since his vain effort in May 1948 to forge “Marxist 
Unity” as a means of aborting the Communist insurrec- 
tion. His espousal and defense of democratic socialism 
was completely in agreement with the views of his 
major cabinet opponent, U Kyaw Nyein. The latter, 
more than any other front-rank leader, had as far back 
as the Asian Socialist Conference (ASC) at Rangoon 
in January 1953, adopted an ideological position which 
clearly rejected any form of totalitarianism, including 
Communism, and any form of imperialism, including 
the Russian." 

At the above-mentioned Third Party Congress, Tha- 
kin Tin did not want to endorse U Nu’s anti-Marxist 
speech; Ba Swe would have preferred several different 
emphases more in line with his own position which 
tries to reconcile Marxism and Buddhism (U Nu re- 
jects this). The Cabinet, however, eventually approved 
the speech, and it was left to Kyaw Nyein at the Third 
Congress to defend U Nu’s four-and-a-half-hour speech 
on Democratic Socialism. Ba Swe, characteristically in 
keeping with his “peace-making” tendencies, then 
threatened anyone who would use U Nu’s speech as a 
basis for breaking the unity of the AFPFL. 

However, the unity of the Third Congress was un- 
real or at least precarious. Kyaw Nyein, having sup- 
ported U Nu’s ideological position, thought he had the 
latter’s blessing to reorganize the AFPFL youth group. 
Ba Swe, though not in complete agreement with U Nu, 
feit that he had in an important way sustained him 
and the unity of the AFPFL. He was prepared to de- 
velop his views, not in the League but in debates in- 
side a Socialist Party now slated to be reinvigorated. 
Everything and everyone should have proceeded with 
new energy since major ideological agreement had ap- 
parently been reached. 

But then U Nu insisted that Thakin Kyaw Tun should 
be renamed as AFPFL Secretary-General. This move 
was understood as a reward to Kyaw Tun for his loy- 
alty in reporting the alleged ouster plan of 1957. The 
proposal was clearly unacceptable to Kyaw Nyein and 
his supporters, who regarded Kyaw Tun as a symbol 
of factional warfare. U Nu’s insistence on making Kyaw 


Tun Secretary-General (for he would accept no com- 
promise candidate) was virtually certain to cause a 
severe fight if not split, despite the earlier ideological 
agreement on policy.’* In the last hours of the Congress, 
U Ba Swe again kept the peace by obtaining an agree- 
ment from Kyaw Tun that if the latter were to be 
named as Secretary-General (with a Kyaw Nyein man, 
Thakin Tha Khin, as joint-secretary), he would grace- 
fully resign the post after holding it for 45 days—auntil 
mid-March. U Nu was not party to this agreement 
but certainly Ba Swe thought he had safeguarded all 
relevant interests besides preserving the newly forged 
ideological unity within the AFPFL. But forty-five 
days passed and Kyaw Tun failed to keep his agreement 
with Ba Swe. (The seriousness of this move has ap- 
parently been underestimated by U Nu.) This clearly 
deepened the factional strife. Even then U Nu and Ba 
Swe might have still prevented the growing split. They 
met in Moulmein during the Burmese New Year 
(Thingyan or Water) Festival in April 1958, but U Nu 
did not reveal what his plans were. Ba Swe, M. A. 
Raschid (Minister of Mines) and some others would 
most probably have supported U Nu if he had decided 
to end the conflict over the Party post of Secretary- 
General by removing Kyaw Tun in favor of some com- 
promise candidate. But this did not happen. 

During these feverish days (late March and April) 
Kyaw Nyein had gone to U Nu complaining of actions 
of some of Kyaw Tun’s corrupt party henchmen in 
the Insein district, bordering on Rangoon. U Nu acted 
by ordering arrests of both Kyaw Tun’s and Kyaw 
Nyein’s followers while removing Thakin Tha Khin as 
Home Minister, which post he then assumed on April 
26. In the closing days of April U Nu publicly an- 
nounced his alliance with Thakin Tin and Kyaw Tun 
against Kyaw Nyein. Thereupon Ba Swe (one of the 
three major political pivots during the past decade) 
decided to oppose U Nu and accept the leadership of 
the Kyaw Nyein group. Since this time the two fac- 
tions have been called the Nu-Tin (Clean AFPFL) 
group and the Swe-Nyein (Stable or Real AFPFL) 
group. 

There is evidence that some individuals tried to pre- 
vent the public split even at the last moment. But if 
they tried, they failed. Respected elder statesmen such 
as the retired Chief Justice of the Supreme Court (U 
Thein Maung) and venerable Buddhist sayadaws (lead- 








11 Though Kyaw Nyein was a major spokesman for the 
Socialist Party and the AFPFL in all meetings of the Con- 
ference, it was rumored that he did not have the backing of 
some influential members of the AFPFL for his position. 
Thakin Tin and probably U Kyaw Tun were alleged to be 
critical of his “revisionism’—a charge they have since re- 
vived, in their recent campaign to discredit Kyaw Nyein as 
“an agent of American imperialism.” 
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12 There was a striking and regrettable absence of news- 
paper or magazine coverage in the United Sattes of these 
events in Burma, beginning with the Third Congress in Janu- 
ary 1958 and continuing until the Parliamentary Session 
in June which sustained U Nu. An informed American opinion 
on Asian affairs is here at stake. Surely it is inadvisable from 
the point of view of public understanding to leave all the po- 
litical reporting in the classified files of the State Department. 
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ing “monks”) such as Masoe Yein of Mandalay, who 
might have collectively influenced the outcome had they 
tried, did not intervene. Some prominent citizens (e. g., 
the Mahadevi, wife of Burma’s first president and a 
member of Parliament) expressed the hope that the 
conflict between the factions would be confined to 
the League and settled by its members. But this was 
not to be. The split was publicly announced as such 
by U Nu and the others between April 27 and 29. On 
May 5, President U Win Maung set the date, June 5, 
for an Emergency Session of the Parliament in order 
to determine the leadership of the Government. In a 
second broadcast (the first was on April 29) U Nu 
told why he had sided with the Thakin Tin-Kyaw Tun 
faction (mentioning his gratitude for their support) and 
also disclosed his long-standing quarrel with Kyaw 
Nyein. 

The two factions, Nu-Tin and Swe-Nyein, both com- 
peting for the loyalty of individual AFPFL members 
of parliament and the constituent organization’s mem- 
berships, went into a mud-slinging, verbally violent cam- 
paign. Though Burmese humorists broadly joked about 
“clean” and “stable,” underneath there was a wide- 
spread feeling of uneasiness lest the verbal campaign 
move into physical violence. However, both groups in 
agreeing to hold the June special session of Parliament 
to determine the control of the cabinet, pledged them- 
selves to oppose “usurping power by force,” to quote 
Ba Swe in his press conference of May 9. 

It was soon apparent that among the M.P.s the Swe- 
Nyein group had a majority of the AFPFL votes. U 
Nu thus had to get support from outside his own party. 
Every M.P. was bargained for; promises of office were 
made and delivered. U Nu acquired the questionable 
and unreliable support of the pro-communist NUF, 
mainly because of its unyielding opposition to the anti- 
Communist Kyaw Nyein. He soon made Dr. E. Maung 
of the Justice Party an important legal adviser and 
later Judicial minister. He also won over the Arakanese 
group and a majority of the Shan votes. On June 9, 
1958, after four days of debate, he survived the Swe- 
Nyein “no-confidence” motion by only eight votes, (127 
to 119). He had put together a patch-work parlia- 
mentary majority which required crypto-Communist 
votes for victory. 

The events since then are relatively clear. U Nu re- 
built his cabinet with his old and new supporters but 
did not name a minister from the ranks of the BWP 
or the PUP (the crypto-Communists). He brought some 
well-regarded present and former government officials 
into politics. He won substantial support from the Jus- 
tice Party and the ANUO and obviously expected to 
retain such support whatever the NUF decided to do. 
He amnestied considerable numbers of political prison- 
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ers and ex-rebels and hastened to bring into the open 
the former rebel group, the People’s Volunteer Organi- 
zation (PVO) known now as the People’s Comrades 
Party (PCP), which, after being legalized on August 
15, adopted an openly pro-Communist policy and pro- 
gram. He held a series of “seminars” in order to con- 
sult public opinion and embarked upon an extraordinary 
amount of ministerial touring during August and early 
September. He gave cabinet posts and other concessions 
to those whom he would formerly have called “bad 
hats.”” He was acutely aware that to win the elections 
(originally scheduled for November) he would have to 
execute the Burmese equivalent of a Truman 1948 
whistle-stop campaign and to accept help wherever he 
could get it. In all this, despite accepting support from 
the crypto-Communists, his aim avowedly was to build 
an anti-Communist, democratic party, firmly committed 
to the Buddhist morality by which he attempts to guide 
his personal and public life. 

After the June 9 vote it seemed reasonably clear to 
this writer that U Nu could not risk calling the regular 
Budget Parliamentary Session of September, 1958. How- 
ever much he might have won over the people, it would 
be members of parliament who would be voting. A 
switch of four or five votes could overthrow him. Some 
M. P.s of the crypto-Communist bloc in the NUF might 
decide to abstain on items pertaining to the Armed 
Forces or to international matters; and, certainly, the 
Swe-Nyein group would make every effort to over- 
throw his government. Any such contingency would 
have placed U Nu in the unfortunate position of con- 
testing forthcoming elections while under the disad- 
vantage of being a defeated Prime Minister. He is too 
good a politician to have risked this and so the budget 
session was put off.’* The work of preparing the elec- 
toral rolls was begun. The Armed Forces were charged 
with the responsibility of insuring peaceful elections and 
there was little doubt that they intended to carry out 
this mission with impartiality. 


The Army Take-Over 


However, on September 26 U Nu went on the air 
to broadcast that he had decided to resign his post and 
had arranged for General Ne Win to become Prime 
Minister at a special session of Parliament to be sum- 
moned by the President on October 28 (a thirty-day 
advance notice is required in such cases). During the 
night and day of the 26th the Army, by carefully staged 
earlier moves, had placed regular troops in commanding 
positions in all the major cities, towns and key loca- 
tions such as the major airport and main radio stations. 
In an exchange of letters (dated September 26) with 





13 Two elections separated by fifteen days were required: 
one for the Chamber of Deputies to which the Prime Minister 
is responsible; the other for the Chamber of Nationalities. 
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General Ne Win, U Nu urged the General to maintain 
and improve law and order in the ensuing period, to 
retain Burma’s present neutralist foreign policy and to 
plan for democratic, peaceful, impartial elections next 
April. The General faithfully promised U Nu to carry 
out these suggestions.'* General Ne Win’s subsequent 
appointments to his cabinet reflect his impartial ap- 
proach to the political factions. As of October 18 these 
appointments included a former Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court (U Thein Maung), the present Chief 
Justice of the High Court (U Chan Tun Aung), the 
chief Government chemist (U Chit Thoung), and a 
conservative fiscal officer of the Union Bank (U. Kyaw 
Nyein). 

What kind of balance-sheet may one draw looking 
at these events at close range? This was the kind of 
question I asked hundreds of Burmese during recent 
months while travelling about Burma by train, boat, 
plane and car during the Monsoon season. The varia- 
tions in opinion are many, especially on details, and 
some of these are worth noting before trying to sum- 
marize the prevailing trend. 

1. The political mud-slinging by both sides—avidly 
picked up and reported by the Burmese press—has in- 
creased press circulation but inevitably decreased the 
stature of the participants. Both sides, now free from 
Party and cabinet restraints (which had not always 
worked even before) were at liberty to divulge what 
they knew about their comrades. Political teams in 
harness almost twenty years inevitably know much 
about each other that is not wholly commendable. 
Name-calling and mud-slinging have been about as bad 
as in any of the worst U.S. election campaigns. No mat- 
ter who wins the elections the leading participants will 
be somewhat tarnished in the process. 

2. Charges of corruption and immorality (and similar 
forms of character assassination) have been widely pre- 
valent. Some of the charges are thought to be true— 
in the sense that people say “everybody knows them 
to be true’”—but they have been vastly exaggerated. 
By many observers, Burma has been looked upon as 
one of the countries in Asia where there was relatively 
little corruption, but now corruption, favoritism, vices 
of one kind or another, were ascribed to almost all 





14 The New York Times editorially remarked on September 
29, “Sometimes it requires devious and even odd ways to ac- 
complish good purposes. This helps to explain the paradox 
contained in the current experiment in Burma. In the hope 
of preserving a constitutional democracy Premier U Nu is 
turning over his government to the army and its Commander- 
in-Chief, General Ne Win. This is in no sense a military coup 
in which a would-be dictator has used the armed forces to 
seize power. General Ne Win will become, at least during an 
interim government, a constitutional Premier, functioning as 
such. He hopes, he says, to stabilize conditions sufficiently to 
permit a free election within about six months.” 
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public figures by other public figures. Since there had 
undoubtedly been some misuse of offices, some conflict 
of interests, some use of patronage to build “loyal 
machines,” some graft, a good many of the charges 
stick. Nevertheless, the irresponsibility of such whole- 
sale smear tactics endangers public morale. 

3. Because the AFPFL has been in power so long, 
there appear to be no outside “elder statesmen” able 
or willing to treat with both sides so as to diminish 
the build-up of hostility. 

4. The hostility, because of the inevitable country- 
wide character of the split, has led to some physical vio- 
lence; more had been expected in the tense days before 
the elections previously scheduled for November. Assas- 
sination has been used before in Burma as a political 
weapon and some have feared that it would occur again 
in 1958. 

5. Though the Armed Forces, acting as internal po- 
licemen for the elections, maintain strict neutrality be- 
tween the factions, many Army officers were known 
to be chagrined at the fact that they had long had to 
fight Communists and other rebels and suffer the loss 
of their comrades’ lives, whereas in recent months the 
rebels who “came out into the light” had been gar- 
landed and treated as “heroes.” Before the split the 
government went to extremes in its benevolence to these 
surrendering rebels, and after the split U Nu’s govern- 
ment continued the practice, expecting, not unnaturally, 
to gain votes thereby. He and some members of his 
cabinet (particularly the ex-Speaker of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Bo Hmu Aung) hoped to win a following 
among the recently surrendered former PVO rebel fac- 
tion, the Peoples Comrade Party (PCP).’° In the mean- 
time the surrendered Communist personnel and their 
“legal” friends carried on a not too subtle campaign to 
discredit the Army. In this they failed. This is a separate 
question deserving more space than is here available, 
but in my opinion the Armed Forces of Burma under 
their present leadership are the best single guarantee 
against a Communist coup in Burma. General Ne Win 
and his top officer group have built solidly and patri- 
otically. It was the Armed forces that carried the brunt 
of the fight against the Communists and other rebel 
groups; they developed the bases for anti-Communist 
psychological warfare; and they are, I believe, a de- 
termined force committeed to maintaining democracy 
as well as order in Burma. 

6. Since almost everybody in the towns is concerned 
with politics, little work is being done in the Govern- 





15 Bo Hmu Aung had been one of the “thirty Comrades” 
who went (along with Aung San) to Japan at the beginning 
of the war and helped to build the PVO as an anti-British 
force. He remained among the loyal PVO group that did not 
go underground in 1948. 
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ment sector of the economy. Even private business had 
been suffering from a tendency to postpone decisions. 
The business of government and business itself suffered 
a slow-down because of the poliitcal uncertainties. The 
Government’s business operations had always been slow 
at the lower levels; they became slower still. 

In addition to such details—the list could be extend- 
ed—two main trends of opinion appear to have emerged 
on the split and its consequences. By and large I shall 
describe these in the terms used by informed Burmese 
(both officials and private citizens) . 

One group feels that the split is “for the good” and 
that it was also inevitable. This view can be found 
among both the Nu-Tin and the Swe-Nyein groups, and 
also among thoughtful “independents” and civil serv- 
ants. This argument runs to the effect that the AFPFL 
had outlived its usefulness; its control was bureaucratic 
if not dictatorial; it thwarted democratic growth, con- 
stituting a huge rubber stamp in and out of Parliament 
for those who controlled the destinies of too many. 
Hence the split has liberated Parliament: the individual 
M.P. becomes important to himself and to his con- 
stituency; he can think and question and need not 
blindly follow; his constituents can demand and receive 
more accountability. Democracy, in turn, will now 
grow. Secondly, the split has liberated the Civil Serv- 
ice; officials know now that Governments may come 
and go but that their work goes on; if they perform 
well, they should have no worries about “politics;” they 
have acquired a new self-respect. Thirdly, “better ele- 
ments,” long disheartened or dismayed by the “vul- 
garity,” or the “bureaucracy” of the AFPFL, are now 
willing to come forward into politics. These are edu- 
cated men and women who formerly strictly minded 
their own business, but now feel that this is the time 
to enter public life “for the sake of Burma.” A num- 
ber of civil servants have indicated that they are willing 
to give up the security of a government job because 
this is the time to do so. U Nu has attracted and sought 
out a number of such individuals. 

The Swe-Nyein group, on the other hand, has re- 
tained to a remarkable degree the loyalty of the second 
echelon (younger group) of political leaders, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries. These men and their wives had 
to give up a considerable amount of their salaries and 
the perquisites of housing in order to adhere to their 
convictions. They are not blind followers of Ba Swe 
or Kyaw Nyein but they believe in “democratic social- 
ism.” They and their colleagues in the professions and 
in the universities believe that it is now possible to 
combine a clear ideological position with a proper or- 
ganization and program for Burma. It is important to 
note that many of these younger men, who were not 
classmates of (or fellow cabinet-officers with) Than 
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Tun, the Burma Communist Party insurrectionary lead- 
er, have a clearer understanding of the danger of Com- 
munism than one finds elsewhere in Burma. 

To listen to these younger people, whether they be 
Nu-Tin or Swe-Nyein supporters or independents, is 
heartening in the sense that they are forward-looking 
and hopeful of Burma’s future. I hope :that their op- 
timism will prove well-founded. Despite their variations 
in organizational allegiance, they stand for democracy, 
good government and social progress. They believe that 
these goals have been made more attainable by virtue 
of the split. Adherents of each group believe that their 
side will emerge with a “better” or “truer” approxima- 
tion of these values. An impartial outside observer is 
now, and will be for some time to come, hard-pressed 
to detect genuine differences in their respective state- 
ments of policy and program; the vocabulary varies but 
the “operating clauses” do not. 

The second trend of opinion, admittedly a minority 
view but held by persons with a deep understanding of 
Burma, is that the split is “for the bad” and could have 
been avoided. Before U Nu invited General Ne Win 
to assume leadership of the government, with full free- 
dom to choose his own cabinet, this group held that 
the split might well have led to a disaster. Obviously 
spokesmen in either the Nu-Tin or the Swe-Nyein 
groups could not publicly express this view. It is voiced 
by certain independent observers, some civil servants, 
and some independent professionals. Convinced that the 
split demonstrated the purely personal character of the 
dispute, they believe that the political leaders got fed 
up with and suspicious of one another, though their 
ideological differences were insignificant, deriving from 
lip-service to past Marxist vocabularies rather than to 
genuine disagreements on ideas. The personal bases 
of the conflict should have been remediable. Though 
the AFPFL needed to be “purged,” it was a useful po- 
litical institution with a tradition of its own in a coun- 
try where political groupings had frequently been merely 
the creatures of individual politicians capable of gather- 
ing a following on some local issue. The continuity and 
institutional character of the AFPFL was more impor- 
tant than either the personal feuding or strife over or- 
ganizational control. Reform, do not destroy—such 
would be the slogan of this group. 

Secondly, this group was considerably disturbed by 
the way in which the Communists have been permitted 


to “surrender” 


and simultaneously acquire legality and 
prestige. They feel that the Nu-Tin faction, because of 
its need for votes, underestimated the domestic Commu- 
nist threat, while the Swe-Nyein group at best hoped 


to split the several Communist groups and win some of 


them over. In the meantime the ex-rebels were often 
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treated as heroes instead of as culprits whose lives had 
been spared. 

Thirdly, this group is conscious of the fact that 
Burmese political life in the 1920’s and 1930's suffered 
more than anything else from fragmentation. There 
was no stable majority among the nationalists, and 
hence the British could successfully pursue “divide and 
rule” tactics. Believing that a similar danger now exists, 
they point out that U Nu had not yet started to build 
his new party (for he had originally been prepared to 
yield the AFPFL label to the Swe-Nyein group). This 
they regarded as a mistake, especially if the elections 
had been held in November because U Nu would have 
then had to depend upon many smaller political fac- 
tions, including the NUF and the PCP, which would 
have expected political payment. They point out that 
though the Swe-Nyein group has kept a strong organi- 
zational base on the Rangoon-Mandalay line (on both 
the Toungoo and the Prome sides),** it is not clear 
whether their organization has strong roots in rural 
areas. They fear that in a period of fragmented parties 
the Communist “bullet-vote” might score substantial 
gains, while the “democrats” remained excessively di- 
vided. If all the Communists were to unite, which hap- 
pily is not now the case, they might be able to gather 
a decisive minority vote, forcing a “Unity” cabinet on 
U Nu (they would never join with Kyaw Nyein whom 
they regard as th~ir arch enemy) and in such a cabinet 
U Nu would not be free. 

Fourthly, this group was keenly aware that Burma 
had just begun to recover her economic momentum af- 
ter the recession from 1954 until early 1956. As a con- 
sequence of the political split, various economic projects 
sponsored by the rival groups came under attack from 
both sides whether or not they deserved to be criticized 
(as some of them do). The economy, as indicated above, 
is today being neglected. In the final analysis, this group 
considers it lamentable that some mature “third force” 
(a phrase well-understood among the ranking elite) 
could not have resolved the Nu-Nyein conflict and the 
attendant issues. U Nu and Thakin Tin are about a 
decade older than Ba Swe and Kyaw Nyein and in- 
evitably the mantle of political leadership will descend 
on the younger men. In the interim “legitimacy” and 
orderly succession have been gravely endangered by per- 
sonal irascibilities and the bitterness engendered by sus- 
picion. . 

Finally, the leaders of the Armed Forces, carefully 
built up during the past eight years from a few loyal 





16 Burma is settled on North-South axes along the river 
valleys and coast. The Irrawaddy River valley on both sides 
contains the main towns and cities in Burma from “Rangoon 
to Mandalay.” This, comparatively speaking, is an “urban 
area” as contrasted with the agricultural hinterlands. 
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battalions to a force of about 70,000, have been worried 
about the split. They wished to be politically neutral 
as between the Nu-Tin and Swe-Nyein factions and 
did not wish to emulate either the Thai or Indonesian 
military leaders. But, obviously, they were prepared to 
move politically, if they thought that a Communist com- 
bination of legality, subversion and infiltration endang- 
ered the democracy of Burma. 

Thus a certain basic apprehensiveness has charac- 
terized those who deplored the split as “bad.” They 
believe that U Nu and his colleagues could have 
“cleaned up” the AFPFL and made it more “stable” as 
well as democratic. For nothing inherent in the AFPFL 
and in Burmese life stood in the way of growing demo- 
cratic experience with integrity and honesty. Burma, 
like India, had a “one-party” Government, but the 
amount of democratic vitality in these two countries 
cannot be estimated merely by counting parties. 


9 


These two trends of opinion are not to be under- 
stood simply as conventional optimists and viewers-with- 
alarm, for the individuals who expressed opinions to mé¢ 
would not normally be found in such categories. Theit 
views are based on genuine understanding of the com- 
plex, deeply personal and organizational differences 
among the rival leaders. The facts are generally known 
and accepted by both opinion groups; but their inter- 
pretations differ.*” 

I do not wish to engage in the pollster business in 
Burma but perhaps some concluding comment on the 
proposed elections next spring may be useful. That U 
Nu will win a personal victory seems most probable; 
that he will be able to “carry” a majority of the Parlia- 
ment on his coat-tails is not certain. His personal popu- 
larity will be pitted against the Swe-Nyein group’s or- 
ganizational strength. But this may be one of those 
elections in Burma, perhaps like Truman’s in 1948, 
which defy pollsters. The people in Burma will have 
a chance to register several kinds of choice: for the 
Nu-Tin group; for the Swe-Nyein group; for the Justice 





17 A third opinion (held by certain Western diplomatic 
officials in Burma) is that the split represents the division be- 
tween two basically differing social philosophies held by U Nu 
and his supporters on one hand and the Swe-Nyein faction 
on the other. I consider that this view, first advanced at 
least eight years ago, could not be substantiated then or now. 
The Swe-Nyein group at its top is consistently socialist in 
orientation. U Nu’s present group is a mixture which is both 
to the right and left of his own views, which at this time are 
closer to Kyaw Nyein’s than to anyone else’s. U Nu may 
change in the future but he has been first a “Marxist” and 
latterly a “non-Marxist” socialist. Thakin Tin regards himself 
as a Marxist socialist. U Nu’s present supporters represent 
several groups whose philosophies are respectively capitalist 
(ANUO and Shans), Socialists (U Nu, Thakin Tin, Kyaw 
Tun, Pan Myaing, Raschid, i.e., the AFPFL group who re- 
mained with him) and the crypto-Communists of the NUF. 
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Party; for several legal Communist parties; for a variety 
of independent candidates—and the parties in the sev- 
eral states. Because the Army is determined to keep 
the peace during the elections there may be a wide 
distribution of choices among the voters which may 
thus fail to return a majority capable of forming a 
government. Hence a coalition, uncertain and unwieldy, 
may result. Perhaps the two key factors in the forth- 
coming elections will be: (1) U Nu’s decision either to 
retain his present coalition as a voting vehicle or (as 
he has occasionally indicated) to build a new democra- 
tic, anti-Communist party during the next six months; 
(2) the way in which the 80 percent of Burma’s popu- 
lation mentioned at the beginning of this article—the 
rural voters—will register their choices. 

I was standing on a newly reconstructed embankment 
in the delta—all built by hard manual labor—talking 
with the local cultivators from three villages who last 
year got only 35 baskets (of about 40 lbs) of paddy 
per acre from their recently reclaimed land. This year 
they expected 50 baskets. This was good rice land; they 


knew what was needed to improve it and then look 
toward a two-crop year. They were the ordinary vil- 
lage people of Burma, the 80 percent who toil hard and 
contribute so much to the nation. Gradually they have 
gained a voice in national affairs; it was beginning to 
be heard in village and township councils, in the dis- 
tricts. Their spokesman was one of their own villagers; 
(or, as in another village area which I visited, their 
spokesman, a sub-district officer, so identified with them 
that he literally became one of them). I could not 
help thinking that the leaders of both the Nu-Tin and 
the Swe-Nyein factions would do well for Burma if they 
together sat down in a village group with these rice 
farmers and talked about the Golden Land. The acri- 
mony and politically fetid atmosphere of Rangoon might 
dissipate somewhat before the good sense, the hard 
work and the patriotism of the paddy farmer. He and 
his fellows are the backbone of Burma. He should be 
consulted much more than he has been. He might even 
find a Burmese way to end a dispute which never should 
have been allowed to go so far. 


Post Mortems on Dien-Bien-Phu 


Review Article 
BY BERNARD B. FALL 


N MAY 15, 1957, the Civil Tribunal of the Seine 
département rendered its judgment in the case of 
General René Cogny vs. General Henri Navarre. Cogny, 
the last French commander in northern Indochina had 
sued Navarre, his former commander-in-chief, for defa- 
mation and libel for the latter’s statements in his book 
Agonie de ’Indochine.' The tribunal found Navarre not 
guilty of defamation while—in a truly Solomonic deci- 
sion—it also affirmed “General Cogny’s high military 
qualities.” A year later, on May 17, 1958, another court 
also dismissed the libel charge, amid general indifference 
on the subject, both in France (where the “revolt” of 
Algiers on May 13 took the headlines) and abroad. In 
essence, the judgment of the Paris courts was correct: 
Navarre’s book does not cast a deeper shadow upon 
Cogny’s abilities than it does upon those of a score or 
more of other French politicians and military men, and 
upon some Vietnamese and American officials embroiled 
in the sorrowful mess that led to the Geneva cease-fire 
of July 1954. Written in an impeccable and almost 
scientifically detached style, Navarre’s book neverthe- 
less is the outcry of a bitter and angry man who feels 
that he has been made the scapegoat for a decade of 
errors and vacillations without ever having been given 
a fair chance to save a situation which, in actual fact, 
already had deteriorated beyond the point of recovery 
prior to his arrival on the scene. 
To understand this bitterness, one must have known 





1 Paris: Librairie Plon, 1956. 355 pp. 750 francs. 
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Navarre while he was commander-in-chief in Indochina. 
He had come to Indochina in 1953 in the wake of 
Marshal de Lattre’s death and in the face of the first 
Viet-Minh thrust into Laos. As he points out in his 
book—and there is no reason to disbelieve the figures 
he cites from hitherto secret French reports—he was 
not given the minimum troop and equipment reinforce- 
ments he needed to reverse the tide? but nevertheless 
was immediately played up both in France and in the 
U.S. as the man who was going to “turn the tide.” 
As expected, this publicity build-up given to an as 
yet untried general was deeply resented by the French 
officers corps at all levels and immediately made itself 
felt within Navarre’s own staff. Inspite of his distin- 
guished combat record as a young officer, all his senior 
appointments had been in staff and intelligence work, 
with the result that he was soon branded as an “arm- 
chair general.” Navarre himself was acutely (perhaps 
too acutely) aware of this shortcoming, for he states 
in his own book that “nothing in my career prepared 
me for this post. I had never served in the Far East 
and knew of the Indochina problem only what every 
more or less well-informed Frenchman knew (p. 2).” 
And the state of French public opinion after the disaster 
of Dien-Bien-Phu eloquently showed how little even 











2 Contrary to popular belief, the effects of large sums voted 
by the U.S. Congress in support of the Indochina war in 
1953 and 1954 were practically never felt on the battlefield, 
because of the production and transportation delays involved. 
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the “well-informed” Frenchman knew about Indochina. 
This, then, is the background of the man appointed by 
France to lead a war theater larger than France itself 
more than 8,500 miles from home, and with a body of 
troops (over half a million) as large as most combat 
armies of World War II. 

Not liked by his own staff, timid, incapable of talk- 
ing to the press, Navarre—in contrast to the popular 
de Lattre—preferred to fight the war from his head- 
quarters in Saigon, 800 miles away from the northern 
front, which was left in the hands of young General 
Cogny, who in almost every aspect was the opposite 
of his chief. A 200 lb., 6 ft. 3 in. extrovert, a regular 
army general with doctoral degrees in law and political 
science, an underground hero who had survived the 
tortures of the Gestapo and the ordeal of Mauthausen 
concentration camp (which left him with a limp), 
Cogny is a born leader of men. Small wonder that in 
physical terms alone he must have been oppressive to 
his superior. That the two personalities were bound to 
clash was obvious to everyone, but in actual fact, these 
clashes had less influence on the outcome of the opera- 
tions than was expected. 

Put simply, and Navarre explains it quite convincingly 
in his book, the French commander in Indochina was 
faced with far too many problems at once to be 
successful in any. The military stakes of the war were 
difficult enough, yet the war was dominated by so many 
political complications as to leave the commander no 
leeway: the Communist battle force had to be defeated 
but without even temporarily losing indefensible Laos 
and while at the same time expanding the national 
armies of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam; mopping up 
the vast guerilla pockets behind French lines and doing 
it without infringing upon the political rights of the 
emerging national governments. And all this was to be 
done without asking for additional funds or substantial 
troop reinforcements. More than any of his predeces- 
sors, Navarre found himself faced with the problem of 
having to make a perfect military omelet without break- 
ing any political eggs. 

A good part of Navarre’s book is devoted to prov- 
ing what in 1953 already was known to every French 
officer in Indochina (and no doubt to the Commu- 
nists) but was apparently ignored in Paris and Wash- 
ington: that the French, with a basic numerical su- 
periority of about 500,000 men as against 350,000 to 
400,000 Viet-Minh troops, could only muster the equiv- 
alent of about three combat divisions as against the ene- 
my’s nine, in view of the French commitment to pro- 
vide all major cities and thousands of villages with an 
increasingly shaky measure of “security.” The political 
pitfalls of the situation, however, were even of a greater 
magnitude, and here, Navarre places the guilt squarely 
upon the shoulders of French politicians at home who 
for more than ten years had refused to face the ugly 
alternatives of the situation. Either Indochina was a 
purely French affair (as Kenya, Malaya and Cyprus 
were to the British) in which case France alone had to 
carry the burden of the war; or Indochina, like Korea, 
was but one sector of a vast American containment 
zone, in which case American aid was justified but 
should have been accompanied by American troops 
and less French reluctance in accepting American ad- 
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vice. In Navarre’s words, “those two possible war aims 
were mutually exclusive because each one required its 
own specific set of policies and even its own strategy” 
(p. 67). 

With regard to the ill-fated “Navarre Plan,” its pre- 
sumed author merely confirms what had been suspected 
all along, that the Plan as a grand design for ultimate 
victory in Indochina was more or less a figment of the 
journalistic imagination in no small part invented to 
impress American congressional opposition. Be it hind- 
sight or not, Navarre asserts that all he had hoped: to 
reach by 1955 was a coup nul (a tied match) with the 
Communists, making them amenable to the kind of ne- 
gotiations which ended the Korean police action. This 
certainly differs from what Secretary of State Dulles de- 
scribed as a plan to break “the organized body of Com- 
munist aggression by the end of the 1955 fighting 
season.”’® 

However, the core of the book is devoted to the de- 
fense of the strategy which led to Dien-Bien-Phu. The 
author asserts that the political decision to make a 
stand at Dien-Bien-Phu was made in Paris and that 
only the tactical decisions (i.e. the military preparations 
to defend the fortress) were in Navarre’s hands. The 
political reasons for holding Dien-Bien-Phu were: (1) 
to cover Laos which France was committed to defend; 

2) to divert the core of the Communist forces from 
the Red River delta where the French tried (unsuccess- 
fully) to eliminate major guerilla pockets; (3) to use 
the fortress as a base for anti-Communist guerillas to 
infiltrate behind the Viet-Minh lines. Navarre cites state- 
ments by Viet-Minh General Vo Nguyen Giap to es- 
tablish the soundness of the military decision made in 
the case. As to the tenability of the fortress itself, Na- 
varre states that the valley of Dien-Bien-Phu, being 9 
kilometers wide, was safe from artillery placed behind 
the mountain slopes, while artillery placed on the for- 
ward slopes would be destroyed by French counter-bat- 
tery fire. He also makes the important point (now con- 
veniently forgotten) that American experts who had 
visited the fortress prior to the assault had expressed 
full confidence in the tenability of the position. (To 
many readers, the resemblance between Dien-Bien-Phu 
and the Nationalist Chinese positions on Quemoy both 
at the end of a 150-mile supply line under the guns of 
an enemy only four miles away, will seem striking.) 

Here this reviewer feels that Navarre is less than can- 
did. To anyone who has served with French army light 
mountain howitzers, it is obvious that to fire a distance 
of 4.5 kilometers (half across the valley) from the re- 
verse slope of a mountain presents no problem whatever. 
This feeling apparently was shared by the French colonel 
commanding the artillery within the doomed fortress. 
He committed suicide on the third day of the battle 
when it became clear that his guns would be unable to 
neutralize the enemy bombardment. 

Navarre also does not say that the French Air Force 
had warned him that available airlift tonnage was 
barely sufficient for normal needs and that, in view of 
the March-September monsoon season, air evacuation 
of Dien-Bien-Phu could not be guaranteed beyond Jan- 
uary 1954 and air re-supply by parachute (for the 
French Air Force never hoped to be able to be able 
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to land in Dien-Bien-Phu once the battle had begun 
in earnest) not beyond the middle of March. Navarre 
chose to disregard this advice. The fact that an airlift 
was maintained throughout the battle speaks highly for 
the French and American pilots (the latter from the 
former “Flying Tigers” of General C. L. Chennault) 
who flew it. 

Thus, little of what Navarre says about the denoue- 
ment of the tragedy provides new insights on the course 
of events. He argues that no serious attempt was made 
to relieve Dien-Bien-Phu from the outside because of 
the lack of troop reserves and airlift tonnage. Yet, at 
the same time he still defends “Operation Atlante,” an 
amphibious landing of 25,000 troops on the southern 
Annam coast, 650 miles away from the main war theater. 
This operation, conducted in a sector cut off from 
North Viet-Nam, did not induce the Communists to 
shift a single soldier or shell away from Dien-Bien-Phu 
but, on the other hand, definitely deprived the French 
of some badly-needed reserves. Navarre is misleading 
when he asserts that this operation was mounted by 
troops of limited offensive value that could not have 
been used in the North. While this may have been true 
of some of the Vietnamese local forces, a French regi- 
mental combat team composed of French veterans from 
Korea was used in this perfectly useless operation; not 
knowing the terrain, it fell into a huge ambush and was 
annihilated. 

The disputes with General Cogny (and, hence, the 
“incriminating” passages of the book) center on Dien- 
Bien-Phu. Cogny, whose theater had to contribute the 
troops for Dien-Bien-Phu, apparently at first approved 
of the operation but, according to Navarre, “lost his 
nerve” when it became apparent that a holocaust was 
in the offing. No documentation presented at the court 
trial resolved this point and the top-secret report made 
by a commission of French generals in 1954 has not 
been made public. Navarre asserts that the report clearly 
absolved him from any blame. 

Laniel’s book, Le Drame Indochinois,* is the answer 
of the politician to Navarre’s charges. No one is in a 
better position to answer them, for Laniel was France’s 
prime minister until the cabinet crisis which brought 
Pierre Mendés-France to power in June 1954. A deputy 
from a conservative district in Normandy, Laniel had 
been in politics all his life, but also had served as front- 
line officer in World War I and was decorated for brav- 
ery in the French underground movement of World 
War II. His short book is little but a point-by-point 
refutation of Navarre’s assertions. He clearly states that 
a “Plan Navarre” had indeed existed and confirms the 
“tied-match” objective expressed by Navarre. More- 
over, Laniel brings up a point which should be of ma- 
jor interest to the student of Asian affairs—the link 
between the Korean cease-fire and the Indochina war. 
The meeting of the French National Defense Council 
which dealt with the Navarre Plan was held on July 24, 
1953. Two days later the Korean cease-fire was signed. 
Laniel states that the record of the Defense Council 
meetings show that “General Navarre could not in any 
case ignore the desire of the Government to negotiate 
a cease-fire [in Indochina], since the minutes of the ses- 
sion mention this explicitly” (p. 17). Both Laniel and 
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Navarre, however, are silent on the military effects of 
the Korea cease-fire in terms of supplementary Chinese 
Communist equipment becoming available to the Viet- 
Minh forces. 

Laniel contradicts Navarre’s assertion that his hands 
were tied by political considerations. Referring again to 
the minutes of the Navarre Plan meeting, he states that 
it was Navarre who, after being given by the Defense 
Council the authority to abandon northern Laos, ob- 
jected to such a measure in view of its adverse psycho- 
logical effects (p. 20). 

“Surely, we wished passionately that the independence 
of Laos could be preserved. But if our Expeditionary 
Corps could not achieve this result, would it not have 
been better to lose Laos temporarily rather than to 
lose both Laos and the Expeditionary Corps? 

“There are many examples, in military history, of 
that doctrine. When General Joffre, after Charleroi [in 
1914], abandoned all of northern France and fell back 
to the Marne, he did not ask for the advice of the Gov- 
ernment. He assumed his responsibilities—and his de- 
cision brought forth victory. 

“Thus, General Navarre had received directives that 
were as precise a can be given by a government to a 
commander-in-chief. We would have been remiss if 
we had not left him sufficient freedom to act as he saw 
fit to meet the initiative and attitudes of the enemy” 
(pp. 21-22). 

Here lies the crucial point—did Navarre have the 
necessary freedom of action or not? For if he did, it 
is he, and not the civilian government in France, who 
must assume the blame for the military errors which led 
to the final defeat. On this point, Laniel leaves the de- 
fensive to state some general opinions on the état d’esprit 
of the French High Command, which—considering the 
recent “revolt of the generals” in Algeria and other such 
command crises in other countries (the Ridgway and 
Gavin resignations in the U.S., for example )—deserve 
meditation : 

“One major defect which seems to override all others 
among our higher officers is that of wanting to be ‘cov- 
ered’ at all times. That means, not against the enemy, 
but against personal responsibilities. This leads to an 
excessive use of memoranda, of reports, and to the re- 
fusal to do anything without having a written order, 
and to request support far beyond what can be granted 
in order to be able, in case of failure, to say that one 
has not been listened to. 

“The second shortcoming, and one that is more com- 
plex, lies in a certain confusion of respective powers. We 
have seen General Navarre reproaching the Government 
with not having made, in his case, strategic decisions 
which were within his prerogative. In other words, with 
having left him with too much freedom. But curiously 
enough, in the very pages of his memoirs, he does not 
fail to give the government advice and counsel on po- 
litical matters . . .” (pp. 24-25). 

As far as Dien-Bien-Phu itself is concerned, Laniel 
is equally emphatic: the operation was decided upon 
by Navarre and Paris was informed of the operation 
after the execution of its first phase, the occupation 
of the airstrip by French paratroopers (p. 36). The 
telegram sent by Navarre to Paris is included in the 
text. Laniel states that there was nothing improper in 
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this action since it was entirely within the powers of 
Navarre to make the decision on his own. He feels 
that the crucial decision made by Navarre was con- 
tained in a “personal and secret” order given on De- 
cember 3, 1953, in which Navarre decided to accept 
the showdown with the enemy’s main battle force at 
Dien-Bien-Phu, the latter “to be held at all costs.” In 
Laniel’s words, “this decision was in clearcut contra- 
diction with the whole strategy thus far pursued by the 
general, which consisted in avoiding an entanglement 
with the main force of the Viet-Minh. It is this decision 
which is at the strategic origin of the defeat of Dien- 
Bien-Phu.” 

Another reason Laniel invokes (and one that may 
well apply to other Western nations involved in Asia) is 
the general paucity of information on the enemy’s plans 
and the poor work done by French intelligence. Again 
citing the enemy commander, Laniel states that the 
French were generally one year behind in estimating 
the Viet-Minh strength and capabilities. This element 
of tactical surprise was crucial and, in spite of French 
superiority in armament and manpower, gave the Com- 
munists the edge in the Indochina war. Laniel’s detailed 
examination of the errors made in the actual planning 
of the defense of the fortress shows some which, to the 
recollection of this reviewer, have not yet been men- 
tioned publicly: the fact that out of a total of twelve 
battalions in the fortress, only four had been assigned 
to defend the crucial hill positions (which, being weak, 
were overrun in 48 hours); the lack of determination 
to retake the hill positions once they had been lost; 
lack of attempts to destroy the enemy artillery once its 
superiority became apparent. Also, Colonel Christian de 
Castries, the commander of the fortress, apparently was 


ill-suited for his job. As a cavalry officer, he had little 
understanding of trench warfare—and Dien-Bien-Phu 
was in many ways a piece of Argonne Forest or Verdun 
transported into a tropical setting. Laniel suggests that 
a senior artillery officer or combat engineer would have 
been psychologically better suited for the assignment. 


Other criticisms, directed against the high command, 
are even more damning: Laniel accuses both Navarre 
and Cogny of having attempted to direct the war by 
“remote control”—Navarre from Saigon and Cogny 
from Hanoi, and blames both for not having tried to 
relieve the besieged garrison through operations directed 
against the enemy’s rear areas. Here, the politician in 
Laniel gets the better of the historian. In fact, Cogny 
was known for his daring in participating in combat 
operations. Both he and Navarre had visited Dien-Bien- 
Phu, and a relief column of about 8,000 men (under 
Colonel de Crévecoeur) scraped together from the gen- 
eral reserve, had begun the slow process of hacking 
its way through the jungle of Laos in direction of Dien- 
Bien-Phu. It had come to within fifty miles of the for- 
tress when it fell, although it is somewhat uncertain 
what it could have done in the face of about 50,000 
Communist first-line troops even if it had reached the 
area in time. 


It is the last part of Laniel’s book which, to the lay 
reader, may well be the most interesting, for it deals 
with the events in Paris while the battle was raging. 
Here one encounters some choice examples of the mess 
which has since brought about the demise of the Fourth 
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Republic—‘“leaks” of vital information, some in good 
faith, others due to subversive elements; confusion and 
compromises; and, finally, demoralization at home as 
it became apparent even to the less “well-informed” 
Frenchmen in the street that they were about to be faced 
with their biggest defeat since Dunkirk. Laniel’s chap- 
ter on the role of the United States during those crucial 
weeks (the attempt to obtain American air support; 
American attempts to organize $.E.A.T.O. on short or- 
der) is a temperate contribution to the subject, but needs 
be read along with appropriate chapters of General 
Ridgway’s book, Soldier, and Beal’s biography of John 
Foster Dulles. 

In his appraisal of Mendés-France’s action in accept- 
ing a cease-fire line on the 17th parallel, Laniel again 
becomes the politician. He charges that the fall of his 
government was not due to the situation in Indochina, 
but to the fact that he refused to make a “deal” regard- 
ing the European Defense Community (p. 126): “. . . in 
order to attempt to stop the irresistible movement to- 
wards European unity . . . certain nationalist députés 
unleashed an infernal cycle of defeatism and capitula- 
tion. . . . Mendés-France, by his entourage more than 
by his own views, appeared as the possible artisan of a 
vast maneuver tending to overthrow in all directions the 
principles of French policy.” 

Laniel feels that the battle could have continued in 
Indochina. Reinforcements were at hand, American 
funds and equipment available in ever-increasing 
amounts, and the troops engulfed at Dien-Bien-Phu 
amounted to less than ten per cent of the first-line 
troops of the French Union Forces. But he seems to 
overlook the growing disintegration of the Vietnamese 
National Army, the deterioration of homefront morale 
in France, the agonizing drain of the war on the French 
Army (which had been losing in Indochina an average 
<! S00 officers a year-——the equivalent of a whole gradu- 
ating class from France’s military academy) and the fact 
that the war had no longer any really valid objective. 

While General Cogny’s suits against General Navarre 
were pending, the book by Navarre was withdrawn from 
circulation and is no longer readily available to the 
public. Laniel’s book, like most historical refutations, 
was not a bestseller. Navarre has disappeared from the 
public scene into the oblivion of military retirement. 
Laniel has followed the fate of the Fourth Republic. 
Both books certainly deserve their niche in the painful 
history of recent events in Indochina, even if they do 
not tell all the facts and do not permit the clearcut final 
judgments so dear to school texts and historical fiction. 
Laniel himself felt this when, in his appraisal of Na- 
varre, he cited a bon mot attributed to General Joffre, 
the victor of the battle of the Marne: “I don’t know 
who won the battle of the Marne, but if we had lost 
it, 1 know who would have been held responsible.” 


Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
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HUMAN AND SOCIAL IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGE IN PAKISTAN. By A. F. A. Husain. 2 vols. 
748 pp. Dacca and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. $2.65. 


The virtual absence of reliable sociological data on Pakistan 
makes this study most welcome, and the fact that it covers 
East Pakistan, the least studied of the two sections, makes 
it invaluable. Further, it marks the first fruits of what 
promises to be an important social science research program 
at the University of Dacca. The data of the survey comprise 
the responses to questionnaires given to 471 workers in nine- 
teen factories located in or near Dacca and to some 90 rick- 
shaw drivers in the same city. These data are supplemented 
by some 70 case studies following a uniform observation and 
interview schedule. The reports of the case studies make up 
the second volume. As the title suggests, the focus is on the 
effect that factory work, for, more generally, non-agricul- 
tural work) has upon the life styles of Pakistanis. The process 
of industrialization is sufficiently new in Pakistan for the 
author to feel that he can confine his study to those directly 
affected and that no control group is needed to catch indirect 
effects. 

This study has the virtues and faults shared by most 
jurveys in the sub-continent. While the statistical definition 
and selection of the individuals within the sample are meticu- 
lously correct and careful, the question of what universe the 
sample is representing is not faced. As with most of the vil- 
lage studies, a great deal of attention is given to exhaustive 
study within the sample with very little to placement of the 
unit of study within its broader context. Specifically, in the 
survey, a 3 percent sample in 19 factories is not inconse- 
quential, if only some justification other than nearness to the 
research center could be given for taking these 19 out of 
the 512 total registered factories in East Bengal. The topical 
headings under which the data are grouped give a fair inven- 
tory of the important variables in changing life styles, but 
at the rate of about one question per category, none of them 
covered well. The sophistication of the sample design seems to 
promise some useful statistical manipulation. But the figures, 
given in neat percentage tables are relegated to appendices, 
rarely appear in the text at all, and are analyzed only to 
the extent of simple tabulation or at most a single cross-sort. 
The reviewer could not find a single question of “how” or 
‘why” answered from the data of the survey itself—only “how 
many” or “how much.” 

These regrets that the research group did not fully exploit 
its own efforts should not taken to belittle the useful ma- 
terials presented. The case studies especially, which are used 
to illustrate and support the long descriptive essay, are very 
useful. Some of the facts are contrary to a priori expectation. 
For instance, service in the factory increases rather than de- 
creases the observance of religious rituals. Factory work is 
viewed as a desirable form of work by the villagers. Most 
workers retain the joint family system even including the 
pooling of incomes. Muslims and non-Muslims are about the 
same proportion in the factories as they are in the general 
population. Literacy is almost three times as high in the factory 
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as in the populace at large. There is a useful glossary and 
the republication of material from many scattered govern- 
ment reports, all of which is most helpful. 


University of Pennsylvania RICHARD D, LAMBERT 


THE SOUL OF CHINA. By Amaury de Riencourt. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1958. 298 pp. $5.00. 


It has been said with much truth that Toynbee’s monu- 
mental Study of History is more a work of art than one of 
historical scholarship. The same applies to the book under 
review, except that Mr. de Riencourt, whose cosmic tastes 
resemble those of Toynbee, is less remarkable both as an ar- 
tist and as a historian. His knowledge of China’s “soul” ap- 
pears to be based on secondary sources, and not always the 
best of those (note the absence from his bibliography of any- 
thing by one of the greatest sinologists, Henri Maspero). For 
all these limitations, however, Mr. de Riencourt has written 
an appreciation of Chinese history and culture from which 
the neophyte can derive much pleasure, some instruction, and 
only a moderate number of misapprehensions. A few of the 
latter seem worth mentioning. The statement (p. xviii) that 
“the triumph of Marxism in China implies to a very great 
extent a return to the past” is highly misleading and in 
most respects wrong. It is not true that the Chinese language 
has no grammar (p. 6). Most people would not agree that 
traditional Chinese society imposed more onerous obligations 
on the individual than did the Indian caste system (p. 88), or 
that Chinese civilization “remained more or less petrified” 
after the Han dynasty (p. 91). Serious population pressure is 
not a “perennial” problem in Chinese history (p. 104), but 
for the most part one of the past eight hundred years or less. . 
The need for fairly extensive discussion of the Japanese and 
other “moonlight” civilizations (China being the sun) in a 
book already spread rather thin may be questioned. Lin Yu- 
tang’s family name is Lin, not Yutang (pp. 273 ff.). 


Chevy Chase, Maryland HAROLD G. HINTON 


PRISONERS OF LIBERATION. By Allyn and Adele Rickett. New 
York: Cameron Associates. 1957. 288 pp. $4.75. 


This is a story told by a young American couple who went 
to China in 1948 to study Chinese language and culture under 
Fulbright grants, who were arrested and imprisoned by the 
Chinese Communists on espionage charges, and who neverthe- 
less returned to the United States in 1955 quite convinced 
that they had been justly treated in China and feeling that 
they were “leaving a place of safety and understanding to 
plunge into an insecure and troubled unknown” (p. 278). They 
resent the application of the word “brainwashing” to their ex- 
perience, and claim that they had undergone a rational process 
of examining and changing their thoughts. 

The Ricketts’ candid story contains much information re- 
garding prison life and the process of thought reform in 
Communist China. The length of prison term is indefinite; 
it depends on how soon and how successfully the offender 
confesses his guilt and thoroughly reforms himself and _ his 
fundamental thinking. Among the measures used are endless 
interrogations allowing no sleep and no rest (p. 76); state- 
ments made on different occasions are compared for consistency 
and checked for omissions; nothing but a complete revelation 
of the past would satisfy; since husband and wife were ques- 
tioned separately, their statements were checked against each 
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other and each person was given the feeling that the other 
had told more and consequently it would be useless to hold 
back. Slowness in revealing fully one’s past brings such pun- 
ishments as handcuffs, leg irons, or continuous standing, while 
cooperation in “reform” is rewarded by such privileges as 
more bodily freedom, permission to read, etc. 

Group pressure is another favorite method of “persuasion” 
constantly used by the Chinese Communists; this method is 
also applied to prison life. The five or six members of a prison 
cell are organized to form a group to “help” each other re- 
form and to extract full confessions from each person. The 
“help” ranges from continuing the relentless interrogations to 
insults, threats, even violence. The prisoners in a cell hold 
daily class sessions. They practice criticism and “self-criticism” 
(a combination of self-examination, of repentance, of confes- 
sions, and of developing new points of view and new resolu- 
tions). Rickett writes that after two years in prison he “began 
for the first time to question the very foundations of my 
character” (p. 230). 

The Ricketts write in a readable style. Separate reports of 
husband and wife are skillfully woven together to form a 
connected story. Aside from the question whether one agrees 
with their point of view, their first-hand account is a valu- 
able contribution to a clearer understanding of what the Chi- 
nese Communists mean when they say that they try to change 
people by “persuasion” rather than by coercion. 

University of Southern California THEODORE H. E. CHEN 


MY BURMA. By U Ba U. New York: Taplinger Publishing 
Company. 1958. 210 pp. $4.50. 


U Ba U is one of Burma’s most distinguished men. He 
was an able Chief Justice and also served his country well 
as President. Few Burmans achieved the dual role of achiev- 
ing equality with British administrators and commercial mag- 
nates as well as gaining the confidence of the young na- 
tionalistic AFPFL leaders. Ba U attained such a unique posi- 
tion because he mastered his period in history. It was a time 
of change—and he was a truly transitional Burman. These 
are the reasons why Mr. J. S. Furnivall, in a succinct fore- 
word, correctly asserts that success is reason enough to record 
one’s memoirs. 

The author joins such other Burmese writers as Mi Mi 
Khaing (The Burmese Family, 1946), Thakin Nu (Burma 
Under the Japanese, 1954), and Kyaw Min (The Burma I 
Love, 1945), in an attempt to portray his environment and 
values for the English-speaking world. His story, in one sense, 
is more valuable than the others because it views the British 
society (described by Collis, Foucar and Orwell) from the 
indigenous side. One learns why many Englishmen still retain 
the high regard of intelligent Burmans, yet why British rule 
was anathema to them. Despite his involvement, U Ba U does 
not dwell on political issues, but adheres to the main sub- 
ject—himself. 

Ba U has reminisced about his life as a lawyer would 
plead his case, the medium most familiar to him. The reader 
wearies of his feats, his legal coups, and wonders if the author 
ever regretted any ethical decision. The writing does not 
progress freely and the uninitiated may mis-read literal English 
translations of Burmese phrases. This is unfortunate for it is 
these phrases that reveal much of the author’s candid opinion. 
One cannot condemn such a welcome book for its style. For 
although Ba U has avoided indiscretions, he still enables one 
to find secrets of the real strength in the Government that 
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has withstood a decade of insurrection. This reviewer would 
submit that Ba U’s life, and above all his fortitude through 
the deepest distress, was a microcosm of a changing nation. 
From this autobiography the reader will gain a greater un- 
derstanding of contemporary Burma. For that reason alone U 
Ba U should be congratulated for one more successful 
endeavour. 


University of California, Berkeley JOHN BADGLEY 


THE NEW JAPAN. Edited by Elizabeth and Victor A. Velen. 
The Reference Shelf, Vol. 30, No. 2. New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1958. 203 pp. $2.00. 


Can a little book of barely 185 pages in actual text deal 
at all adequately with the Japan created by more than a 
decade of crowded experience since the war? As in other 
volumes of the Reference Shelf, the technique used is that of 
reprinting materials drawn from recently published articles 
and books. It has advantages that a more uniform treatment 
lacks, not only in variety but in the ability to cover much 
more ground than might be expected. The array of factual 
and interpretative data included in the editors’ selections on 
Japan’s postwar government and politics, economy, and for- 
eign relations—the book’s three main sections—is extraordi- 
narily comprehensive. Perhaps even more useful is the way 
in which the contrasting approaches of the different selections 
manage to bring out the complexities and contradictory as- 
pects of the life of a modern nation. The reader new to Japan 
will find some puzzling features to reconcile, but also the 
sense of a living and realistically pictured country and people, 
with loose edges not all neatly tucked in. 

In the introductory section, ending with Peter Kalischer’s 
notable overall view of the current scene, the selections on 
background and history are less effective. The chronology 
would convey more if it emphasized stages of development, 
i.e., early native institutions, remolding under Chinese influ- 
ence, early feudalism, late Tokugawa feudalism, and Meiji 
modernization. Also, Hasegawa’s theme of Japan’s cultural 
democracy should be set off with a piece on the authoritarian- 
ism in traditional Japanese political and social institutions. But 
the book’s essential concern is with the Japan of today, and 
here it succeeds well. It is a most useful introduction for the 
American reader and ought to be in the hands of all Ameri- 
cans who visit the country. For their further reading the edi- 
tors provide a useful bibliography. 


Western College for Women T. A, BISSON 
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